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Of the twelve contributors to the 1930 agrarian manifesto I'll 
Take My Stand: the South and the Agrarian Tradition, none op- 
posed the Tennessee Valley Authority more consistently and fer- 
vently than Donald Davidson. Davidson was almost unique among 
the Agrarians who generally welcomed the Authority as a means of 
reviving southern rural life and of freeing southern business and 
industry, particularly southern utility companies, from the domina- 
tion of northern economic leviathans. Davidson, however, from the 
very beginning was suspicious of the Authority and the New Deal, 
and the development of the TVA during the 1930's and 1940’s con- 
firmed his initial fears. The publication in 1948 of the second vol- 
ume of his history of the Tennessee River marked Davidson as a 
leader of that minority segment of the southem intelligentsia 
opposing the Authority.’ 

Davidson’s attitude toward the TVA grew logically out of his 
interpretation of American history. An unreconstructed Southerner, 
he believed the central theme of American history to be a persistent 
conflict between Northerners seeking control of the federal govern- 
ment in order to pass legislation beneficial to northern business and 
industry, and Southerners determined to preserve their agrarian 
society from the rapacious imperialistic designs of the North. He 
described the rivalry between the Hamiltonian Federalists and the 
Jeffersonian Republicans during the 1790's, the struggle between 
Andrew Jackson and Nicholas Biddle over the recharting of the 
Second Bank of the United States, the Civil War and Reconstruc- 
tion, and the emergence of Populism in the late Nineteenth Century 
as phases in this bitter sectional antagonism. According to David- 
son, southern political statesmanship reached its peak when men 
such as John Taylor of Caroline, John C. Calhoun, and Strom 
Thurmond recognized the aggressive instincts of northern capital- 
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ism, and opposed the centralization of political power in the federal 
government which, if dominated by northern economic interests, 
would threaten the very existence of the South’s economic and 
social structure.” 

Arguing that regionalism rather than Marxism was the key to 
understanding American history, Davidson attributed southern 
poverty to northern exploitation rather than to the South being 
populated by proletarians. This regional clash cut across class lines 
since all Northerners benefitted from the destitution of the southern 
farmer, laborer, and businessman. “Does the Northeast exclaim in 
horror at the spectacle of Southern lands eroded and worn-out, 
at the devilish one-crop system and the tenant system, at the burnt 
and cut-over mountain slopes, the illiterate and diseased population, 
the fierce despair or the terrifying apathy of large districts, rural 
and urban?” Davidson asked. “Let him never think that these sins 
against good order were willfully committed or arose from human 
sloth and malignity alone.” Davidson was, of course, not original 
in emphasizing regionalism. Through the writings of Frederick 
Jackson Turner, James Truslow Adams, Charles A. Beard, Vernon 
Louis Parrington, Howard K. Beale, and others, the antagonism 
between the industrial North and the agrarian South had become 
a staple of early Twentieth Century American historiography. 
Davidson’s importance lay in the use he made of what Alfred Kazin 
has called “the highest expression of the Progressive mind,” to 
defend the traditional South and to attack the New Deal and vir- 
tually all its works, in particular the Tennessee Valley Authority.’ 

Davidson was at first ambivalent toward the TVA. He, like the 
other Southern Agrarians, hoped it would ameliorate the condition 
of southern agriculture, would encourage the decentralization of 
ownership of productive property in the South, and would destroy 
the stranglehold northern utility holding companies had over 
southern sources of electric power. Davidson also welcomed the 
regional approach of the Authority. Here was an effort to revive 
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an entire region by ignoring artificial state boundaries and by focus- 
ing on the social and economic factors binding the area together. 
Here, seemingly, was a recognition by the Roosevelt administra- 
tion of the importance of regionalism, a realization that the United 
States was not homogeneous but instead contained sections with 
diverse economies. “In principle,” Davidson noted in 1934, the TVA 
“is statesmanlike and highly imaginative, and it naturally excites 
the interest and wins the support of most thinking Southerners.”* 

This initial enthusiasm for the Authority was, however, balanced 
by Davidson’s concern during the 1930’s over the way it had been 
originally established and was then operating. A decentralized 
and regionally-oriented agency, which the TVA claimed to be, 
should work closely with the local population, giving to it a voice 
in the decision-making process. However, Davidson claimed, South- 
ern experts were not consulted during the planning stages, there 
were few Southerners in positions of authority within the TVA, and 
the elected political leaders of the Southeast had little influence 
within the Authority. Davidson was convinced by the middle of 
the decade that the TVA had no intention of respecting the wishes 
of the Valley’s inhabitants. He described the Authority in 1936 as 
“an irresponsible projection of a planned, functional society into the 
midst of one of the most thoroughly democratic parts of the United 
States. It therefore does not guide us very far in our search for the 
right kind of regionalism. . . . It suggests an unwillingness to dis- 
cover the foundation upon which building may be permanent.” He 
recommended the South be given the authority to administer the 
TVA. Only this would prevent the manipulation of the South’s 
resources and population by a paternal and “foreign” agency. 
Davidson feared that, without any local checks, the Authority 
would become an abstract and centralized sociological experiment 
of outsiders to uplift the South." 

Davidson deeply resented the fact that during the 1920’s and 
1930’s the South had become something of a national joke. The 
South, he believed, was viewed by most Northerners as an exotic 
land of white-robed lynchers, hookworm sufferers, fugitives from 
chain gangs, ranting fundamentalists, oppressed coal miners, and 
degraded tenant farmers. The South had become the nation’s lead- 
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ing economic and social problem, while John Dollard, Arthur 
Raper, and other sociologists travelled through the region diagnos- 
ing her sickness and suggesting suitable reforms. The South, David- 
son proclaimed, “it not inhabited by guinea-pigs; it is not the 
colonial dependency of some eastern or northern brain trust.” He 
feared the TVA was part of a national effort to reform the South 
along northern lines. He demanded to know whether the Authority 
“is to continue indefinitely under the paternal wing of the Federal 
government, like some gigantic Berea College which distributes 
humanitarian benefits, but in an external, missionary way; or 
whether it is finally to be integrated with the section of which it is 
a natural part?” He reminded the Roosevelt administration that the 
Tennessee Valley “is not located in Utopia, but in the South.” 

This disenchantment with the TVA paralleled Davidson’s dis- 
illusionment with the New Deal. Although not voting in 1932, he 
was not displeased by FDR’s victory. He hoped the New Deal 
would bring relief to the South by launching a concerted drive 
against northern industrial and financial regional exploitation. 
Roosevelt had, in fact, indicated during the campaign that he was 
thinking along such lines. It did not take long, however, for David- 
son to become disaffected. In 1936 he reluctantly voted for Roose- 
velt, the last time in his life he voted for a Democratic presidential 
candidate. In 1940 he supported Wendell Willkie, nominee of the 
Republicans, the erstwhile party of big business, high tariffs, and 
Reconstruction.’ 

Possibly, considering Davidson’s opposition to political centrali- 
zation and his deeply conservative social values, no administration 
which could have been elected during the 1930's would have 
pleased him. The almost inevitable concentration of political 
authority in Washington under the New Deal and the support, 
both tacit and overt, which some New Dealers gave to the indus- 
trial labor movement and to the struggle for racial justice were 
sufficient in themselves to cause Davidson to break with the Roose- 
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velt administration. More importantly, there was the failure, in 
Davidson’s view, to end sectional exploitation and the abuses of 
big business, and in addition, increasing evidence that some ele- 
ments within the New Deal were antagonistic toward petty capital- 
ism and private property.” 

The reason why the power of big business remained unimpared 
during the 1930’s, Davidson explained, was because the New Deal 
accepted the inevitability of large-scale industrialization and merely 
wished to eliminate its more egregious offenses. The purposes of 
the New Deal industrial reforms had been to prevent further 
economic misfortune by stabilizing the economy, and to repair any 
inequities within the existing system by diverting purchasing power 
to the laboring classes. Davidson was unable to find within the 
New Deal any significant attempt to destroy giant industrialism 
rather than to reform it, to transform factory workers into farmers, 
craftsmen, and small businessmen instead of making them more 
comfortable in their degradation, and to relieve regional, in con- 
trast to class, injustice. Large-scale industrialism, the source of the 
North’s exploitation of the South, had been left untouched under 
the New Deal, Davidson declared in 1941. “In fact, the general 
mass-production system, benevolently protected against economic 
disaster, has been able to achieve a good deal of consolidation and 
extension. ...”” 

This acquiescence in and support for economic giantism ex- 
plained, Davidson contended, the TVA’s refusal to recognize that 
the Tennessee Valley’s economic difficulties stemmed from the 
regional exploitation of large-scale industrialization. This is why 
the Authority did not encourage the growth of small, decentralized, 
southern-owned businesses, or why it did not prevent the transfor- 
mation of wide areas of the South into gigantic sweatshops con- 
trolled by northern businessmen. Indeed, the Valley had. been 
opened “to a rush of Northern industry much as the old Indian 
Territory of Oklahoma was opened up . . . to rushing land specu- 
lators and homesteaders.” Not only had the Authority virtually 
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ignored the problem of absentee-landlordism of southern industry, 
but it had provided the giant northern monopolies with inexpen- 
sive electricity as well as an ample supply of cheap labor which 
had been pushed off the land by the giant lakes created by the 
TVA. The Authority’s true nature had become clear. It was a 
giant bonanza for northern capitalists, “another subsidy of the ex- 
ploitative forces which have already set the region at a disad- 
vantage.” 

Davidson was convinced this was inevitable so long as the TVA 
was not controlled by Southerners. The Authority would naturally 
“teflect the psychology, economics and generalized wishes of what- 
ever regional group happens at the moment to possess Federal 
power,” and Davidson believed this to be the large-scale indus- 
trialism of the North. Although the Tennessee Valley was es- 
sentially agricultural and its inhabitants wished to remain rural, 
he predicted the TVA would strive to transform the Valley into a 
replica of a northern industrial area. “The economic imbalance is 
to be righted in terms of new industries, pay rolls, dividends . . . 
and in general a typically modern use of natural and human re- 
sources.” The Valley’s people would be “drawn farther away from 
the agrarian economy and involved more deeply than ever in the 
chain of increasing purchasing and increasing debts. The program 
. .. may benefit urban entrepreneurs and selected industrial groups, 
while the region as a whole feels, at closer range than before, the 
impact of an exploitative system.”” 

The agrarian South, Davidson claimed, had remained relatively 
immune to the commercial-industrial-mechanistic outlook of the 
industrial North with its emphasis on materialism and economic 
growth. The South had been content with a slower paced life and 
had delighted in leisure, conversation, and manners. He feared 
these were now to be sacrificed to the industrial-commercial spirit 
being spread by the New Deal and the TVA. Decades later David- 
son was still grousing over the New Deal’s materialism and its be- 
lief that the residents of the Tennessee Valley could be improved 
through material benefits.* 
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Another of Davidson’s fears regarding the TVA stemmed from 
his dislike of big government. He favored a river authority for the 
Tennessee Valley with clearly defined duties of flood control, soil 
conservation, and reforestation, all legitimate concerns of Wash- 
ington. Such an agency would conserve the South’s natural re- 
sources, strengthen the agrarian character of the Tennessee Valley, 
and not unduly increase political centralization. The TVA’s powers 
were, however, virtually unlimited and, in addition, the Authority 
was largely independent of any governmental supervision. David- 
son, in particular, opposed its manufacture and distribution of elec- 
tricity. This, he claimed, was unconstitutional and_ socialistic, 
detracted from the TVA’s agricultural and conservation activities, 
and merely aided the industrial giants of the North.” 

There was no contradiction in Davidson seeing the Tennessee 
Valley Authority as an instrument of both political collectivism and 
large-scale industrialism. Despite the supposed incompatability 
of big business and big government, Davidson and the other South- 
ern Agrarians argued that political centralization was the direct 
result as well as the logical conclusion of modern capitalism. Big 
business, so the argument went, had dispossessed hundreds of 
thousands of small businessmen who were forced into the ranks of 
the propertyless factory proletariat. Big government merely carried 
this dispossession one step further by dispossessing the dispos- 
sessors. The giant private monopolies would in time be superseded 
by one gigantic monopoly directed by Washington politicians. The 
economic collectivism and dispossession begun during industrializa- 
tion would end with the elimination of all private property under 
socialism. For Davidson, Roosevelt’s New Deal merely carried out 
the implications of the economic centralization fostered by Rocke- 
feller and Carnegie.** 

In 1940 Davidson signed a contract with the Rinehart publishing 
company to write a two-volume history of the Tennessee River in 
the “Rivers of America” series edited by Hervey Allen and Carl 
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Carmer. This gave him the opportunity to broaden and deepen his 
analysis of the TVA which took up one hundred and twenty-five 
pages of the second volume published in 1948. Here again David- 
son placed the TVA within a theory of American history em- 
phasizing the conflict between the North and the South. The South, 
he wrote, had been involved since the Civil War in a momentous 
struggle to determine its own future. At first the enemy was the 
agents of the Union League and the Freedmen’s Bureau who 
exacerbated race relations and foisted unrepresentative state gov- 
ernments upon the South during Reconstruction. The instrument 
of Southern redemption was the Ku Klux Klan, described by David- 
son as a popularly based, self-defense movement, “a chivalric and 
humane institution, designed to protect those who in these terrible 
years of ruin and humiliation had at least no other recourse.” 

The Klan was able to deal with the “detestable” social mission- 
aries but found it more difficult to challenge the “more subtle 
utopians” of the New South who promised economic salvation to 
the South if only she would embrace capitalism and industrializa- 
tion. As a result, the South’s mineral resources passed into northern 
hands in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, and any benefits 
the South received “were but a meager fraction of the wealth that 
went elsewhere, some of it forever.” The northern campaign against 
the South reached a crescendo during the 1920’s and 1930's. First 
there was the Scopes Trial of 1925 which “brought down upon the 
unsuspecting valley, in a peculiarly intense and derisive form, the 
organized wrath of the outside world. The wrath was so con- 
descending and purposeful that it seemed to have the character of 
deliberate attack.” Six years later there occurred the Scottsboro 
incident which Davidson called “the grimmest episode in southern 
experience during the years between the two world wars.” The 
attitude of Samuel S. Leibowitz of New York City, lawyer for the 
defendants, particularly irritated Davidson. Leibowitz, Davidson 
wrote, “deemed himself a missionary appointed to rescue the per- 
secuted from the baneful clutch of the heathen.” The major effect 
of the Scopes and Scottsboro trials was to poison sectional relations 
by picturing the Tennessee Valley as a backwash of civilization, 
peopled by ignorant, bigoted, and degenerate individuals desperate- 
ly in need of civilizing.”* 
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This hostile and patronizing attitude toward the South was re- 
flected in the widespread view that social progress could replace 
“supposed social depravity through the distribution of government- 
controlled electric power.” The TVA act, both in its general 
motivation and in its planning sections, thus “owed much to the 
trials by jury . . . that plagued Tennessee and Alabama during the 
years preceding 1933.” It was characteristic, Davidson thought, 
that in a decade such as the 1930’s which saw materialism as the 
road to salvation, southern redemption was to occur through 
economic uplift.” 

The South, Davidson claimed, had welcomed FDR’s victory in 
1932 since it promised to allay the sectional antagonisms of the 
1920’s and early 1930’s and to end her exploitation by Northerners. 
Similarly Southerners had favored Roosevelt’s proposal to Congress 
in April, 1933, to create the Tennessee Valley Authority because 
they believed it to be a locally controlled, traditional river im- 
provement measure which would not engage in competition with 
private utility companies by selling power directly to consumers. 
Southern congressmen “had little conception of how far-reaching 
the plans of the authority itself might turn out to be. . . . They did 
not know exactly what they were voting for, and neither did the 
constituencies they represented in Congress.” Davidson surmised 
that the South would have objected had she realized the TVA 
would later interfere with private enterprise, or that the Authority’s 
powers extended considerably beyond mere navigation, flood con- 
trol, and conservation and encompassed authority to oversee the 
economic and social development and the general welfare of the 
Tennessee Valley. The South was too Jeffersonian, too fearful of 
centralized government, to have acquiesced in the establishment of 
a governmental agency which would be virtually a power unto it- 
self, The three directors of the TVA had the power to do great good, 
Davidson argued, but if they did so, “it would be the good that they 
and their staff of experts had pondered and blueprinted, not the 
good that might emerge from the various assemblies, nonexpert, 
discursively democratic, of the people of the valley... . They were 
in the position, as one of their own supporters afterwards said, of 
playing God to the Tennessee Valley.”* 
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Davidson criticized the decision of the directors to construct a 
string of high dams in order to produce the greatest amount of 
power possible. Davidson favored the building of a system of low 
dams. This would have been cheaper and would have prevented 
the inundation of large areas of rich valley land, but it would not 
have supplied the desired power nor would it have sufficiently 
controlled flooding. He lamented that, as a result of this decision, 


Hearth fires would be extinguished that were as old as the Republic 
itself. Old landmarks would vanish; old graveyards would be 
obliterated; the ancient mounds of the Indian, which had resisted 
both the plow of the farmer and the pick of the curiosity seeker, 
would go under the water. There would be tears, and gnashing of 
teeth, and lawsuits. There might even be feud and bloodshed. Yet 
these harms, inflicted upon a sizable and innocent minority, weighed 
less in the TVA scales than the benefits that would accrue, in terms 
of industrial and social engineering, to the nearby or the distant 
majority who sacrificed only tax money.”* 


The TVA juggernaut rolled on, impervious to the wishes of the 
Valley’s people, and all the while it was enlarging the scope of 
its activities, innundating more and more acres of fertile bottom 
land, and displacing more and more farmers. 

The TVA was hostile to agriculture, Davidson contended, be- 
cause of fears that the silt created by the valley’s farmers would 
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fill the TVA’s reservoirs and reduce their ability to create electricity. 
If the TVA engineer had his way farming would be virtually for- 
bidden in the valley. How else could he deal with the “stubborn 
independent farmers of the Tennessee Valley who, like their Eng- 
lish and Scottish forebears, were ever ready to sing ‘God speed the 
plow.’ Could he just make them stop plowing?” The farmers 
would become superfluous with the gradual transformation of the 
Tennessee Valley from an agricultural to a pastoral society. The 
growing of corn, cotton, and tobacco would give way to the raising 
of small grains, truck and fruit crops, and cattle and sheep raising. 
In his spare time the erstwhile farmer could cater to the needs of 
the hordes of tourists who would flock to the valley to take ad- 
vantage of the TVA’s recreation program. 


The Tennessee farmer would become a cattle raiser, a dairyman en- 
slaved to the aching, compulsive teats of a herd of cows and to the 
trucks and price scale of Borden, Pet, Carnation. And then he might 
also become—though . . . he still detested the idea—a forester, a 
mountain guide, an operator of tourist homes and hot-dog stands, a 
tipped purveyor and professional friend to tippling fishermen, 
hunters of ducks unlimited, abstracting artists, tired neurotics, and 
vacation seekers of all sorts.”* 


What made this particularly disturbing to Davidson was his be- 
lief that the TVA’s power program was socialistic and unconstitu- 
tional. He dismissed the TVA’s claim that its rates provided a 
necessary and desirable “yardstick” against which to measure the 
fairness of the rates of the private utility companies. TVA was able 
to provide cheap electricity only because it received many hidden 
subsidies available to a government agency. He accused the 
Authority, in attempting to convince the public of the value of its 
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power program, of having “strongarmed” its rivals and of having 
“propagandized without too nice a regard for facts.” Despite the 
failure of the Supreme Court to declare the TVA unconstitutional 
during the 1930's, Davidson was hopeful the dissents of Supreme 
Court Justices James McReynolds and Pierce Butler in the TEPCO 
decision would have “considerable long-range philosophic and po- 
litical effect” and “might receive attention from later political 
regimes.” 

Finally, Davidson criticized the Authority’s paternalistic attitude 
toward the valley and its elected representatives, especially Senator 
Kenneth D. McKellar who opposed the building of Douglas Dam 
in East Tennessee. Davidson interpreted the struggle between the 
Authority and Senator McKellar as one between a distant bureau- 
cracy and the forces of democracy and localism. He strongly dis- 
agreed with David E. Lilienthal, one of the three original TVA 
directors, that the TVA represented “Democracy on the March” 
(the title of Lilienthal’s study of the TVA). In fact Lilienthal 
embodied for Davidson the centralizing and bureaucratic tendencies 
within the Authority. For Davidson, Lilienthal and most of the 
other TVA bureaucrats were outsiders sent from Washington to 
remake the valley despite any wishes the residents might have. 
“Whether TVA’s power program, or any other of its programs, was 
right or wrong, cheap or costly, fair or unfair, it had to be accepted 
in the valley. . . . If you were discontented with TVA, to whom did 
you appeal? TVA was the government. In the Tennessee Valley 
there was nothing above it.”” 

Although critical of many aspects of the Authority, Davidson’s 
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or Reality?’ in Public Administration Review, X (Winter, 1950), 47-55. For 
Schlesinger, Tugwell, and Banfield the democratic impulses within the TVA were 
not smothered, as Davidson claimed, by a remote bureaucracy oblivious to the 
needs of the Tennessee Valley. Rather, the TVA willingly accommodated itself to 
the demands of the strongest local interests within the valley, leaving most of the 
valley's population, either for economic or racial factors, powerless to influence the 
Authority's operations. 
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volume was more balanced than most of his writings of the 1930's 
and he did point out many worthwhile features of the agency. He 
himself believed he had bent over backwards to be fair and, if 
anything, had erred on the side of generosity. Nevertheless, he 
anticipated the response to his book would be negative, partially 
because he believed the TVA maintained a virtual espionage sys- 
tem with enough influence on the mass media to practically black- 
list any criticism. He was not to be disappointed. Although some 
reviews praised the volume, most described it as unbalanced, senti- 
mental, romantic, biased, nostalgic, opinionated, odd, myopic, and 
perverse. As Charles R. Sanders wrote in the South Atlantic Quar- 
terly in January, 1949, “Some of the warmer opinions in this book 
need to be carried to the high mountain sources of the great Ten- 
nessee and to be washed there in the clear, pure, cold water.” In 
response, Davidson suggested to his publisher that copies of the 
book be sent to the right-wing journalists John T. Flynn, Fulton 
Lewis, Jr., Raymond Moley, George Sokolsky, and David 
Lawrence.” 


Davidson continued his private struggle with northern economic 
aggrandizement and political centralization until his death in 1968. 
Increasingly, however, the focus of his disquietude was not the 
Tennessee Valley Authority but rather the civil rights movement, 
particularly the attempt to integrate the public schools of Tennes- 
see. Davidson had been concerned with the segregation question 
at least as far back as the early 1930's, seeing it as another of the 
issues which northern economic and political interests used to their 
advantage. His fear that the New Deal and the national Democratic 
party opposed white supremacy within the South was a major 
reason for his disaffection from Roosevelt’s administration and 
for his support for Strom Thurmond and the Dixiecrats in 1948. 
He regretted that the Dixiecrat revolt had not occurred earlier, 


* Davidson to Jean Crawford, July 1, 1947, Davidson Papers; Davidson to 
Donald T. Wright, January 29, 1948, in ibid.; Davidson to Harvey Broome, April 
25, 1948; in ibid.; Davidson to Frederick Rinehart, September 5, 1953, in ibid. See 
the following reviews of Davidson’s volume: Charles Richard Sanders, in South 
Atlantic Quarterly, XLVIII (January, 1949), 164-65; Culver H. Smith, in American 
Historical Review, LIV (January, 1949), 449-50; James A. Barnes, in Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, XXXV (September, 1948), 322-23; Stanley J. Folmsbee, 
in Journal of Southern History, XIV (May, 1948), 281-84; and in Georgia Historical 
Quarterly, XXIII (June, 1949), 187-88; Herman C. Nixon, in American Political 
Science Review, XLII (June, 1948), 596-97; Ernest Kirschten, in Nation, CLXVI 
(April 17, 1948), 421; Gerald W. Johnson, in New York Herald Tribune Weekly 
Book Review, January 25, 1948, 1-2. 
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attributing this to the Roosevelt regime’s bribing of southern 
politicians. Davidson became distraught in 1954 when the Supreme 
Court handed down the Brown decision outlawing racial segrega- 
tion in the public schools, and he took the lead in organizing the 
Tennessee Federation for Constitutional Government, serving as 
its president from 1955 to 1959." 

The T.F.C.G. was the most respectable of the anti-integration 
organizations established in Tennessee in the wake of the Brown 
decision. Its members included prominent businessmen, writers, 
artists, and professors. It denounced rabble-rousing and violence, 
stressed constitutional arguments in defense of segregation, and 
favored a multifaceted legislative program to prevent any school 
integration. This included the repeal of the state compulsory school 
attendance law, withdrawal of public funds from any integrated 
school, providing of aid to children attending private segregated 
schools, the licensing of all private and religious schools, making 
the promotion of integration a misdemeanor, and forbidding ath- 
letic teams from Tennessee educational institutions from competi- 
tion with integrated teams from other states. The T.F.C.G. also 
advocated the closure of state parks and other recreational facilities 
rather than have them integrated under court pressure, as well as 
forbidding the Tennessee National Guard, state police, or city police 
from enforcement of orders of a federal court. 

The organization claimed the Supreme Court had acted unconsti- 
tutionally in the Brown decision by distorting the meaning of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, by usurping legislative authority, and by 
depriving the states of their sovereign right to administer their own 
educational systems. The T.F.C.C. endorsed an extreme states’ 


* Davidson to Allen Tate, July 21 and July 23, 1930, in Davidson Papers; 
Davidson to John Gould Fletcher, April 16, 1933, in ibid.; Davidson to Editors of 
the Nation, january 5, 1934, in ibid.; Davidson to Frank L. Owsley, August 3, 
1936, in Owsley Papers (Vanderbilt University); Davidson, “Gulliver With Hay 
Fever,” 152-72; Davidson, “A Sociologist in Eden,” 177-204; and especially 
Davidson, “Preface to Decision,” in Sewanee Review, LIIl (Summer, 1945), 
394-412. Davidson believed that, because of his Sewanee Review article, he had 
been blacklisted by the blacks of Nashville and this explained his inability to hire 
any servants to help around his house. Davidson to William T. Couch, October 13, 
1948, in Davidson Papers. For Davidson's attitude toward the Dixiecrat movement, 
see Davidson to Tate, March 3, 1948, in Tate Papers. For Davidson's reaction to 
the Brown decision, see Davidson to Editors of Human Events, May 27, 1954, in 
Davidson Papers; Davidson to Frank Chodorov, May 28, 1954, in ibid.; Davidson 
to Jesse Stuart, May 29, 1954, in ibid.; Davidson to John Donald Wade, June 8, 
1955, in ibid. Davidson predicted he might be jailed because of his anti-integration 
activities. Davidson to Andrew N. Lytle, October 11, 1957, in Lytle Papers, Ten- 
nessee State Library and Archives. 
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rights position and argued that the Ninth and Tenth Amendments 
gave to the states the right to interpose their authority between 
their citizens and the power of the federal government. Failure of 
the Tennessee legislature to declare for interposition during this 
crisis “would encourage the extinction of all our constitutional 
rights and liberties by process of judicial amendment or other 
Federal usurpation.” For Tennessee to supinely accept the judicial 
tyranny of the Supreme Court “would mean nothing less than the 
beginning of the reduction of Tennessee to the condition of a feeble 
and compliant satellite and parasite of an all-powerful and social- 
istic Federal Government.” Privately Davidson praised the white 
citizens’ councils, favored closing Tennessee’s public schools rather 
than have them integrated, and proposed a southern economic boy- 
cott of northern businesses supporting the desegregation drive.” 

Davidson attributed the anti-segregation movement to the same 
northern missionary attitude regarding the South which had re- 
sulted in Reconstruction, the Scopes and Scottsboro Trials, and 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. Unfortunately the communists 
and socialists, eager to make the South over, could count on the 
aid of such southern scalawags as Estes Kefauver, Ralph McGill, 
and the Southern Regional Council in dismantling segregation. 
School integration, Davidson claimed, was merely the first step, 
to be followed by other measures designed to completely obliterate 
southern distinctiveness. He simply could not believe that any loyal 
Southerner would support integration, just as he found it difficult 
to believe that any patriotic Southerner could possibly favor the 
power and planning programs of the TVA.” 

Since Davidson assumed there was little indigenous support for 
school integration in the South, he was confident the authentic 
South would triumph if only she stood firm. Beginning in 1955 
he began calling attention to signs indicating the tide had turned 

** The Crisis in Tennessee: A Message to the Members of the General 


of the State of Tennessee Containing Proposals for Legislative Action to Safeguard 
and Maintain the Sovereign Rights of the State of Tennessee and its People (‘Ten- 
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in the direction of the conservative, states’ rights, segregation 
position. He maintained this despite the ineffectiveness of the 
T.F.C.G. and the moderate response of Tennessee to the Brown 
decision.” 

By the time of his death and with the growing acceptance of 
integration in the South, Davidson had become intellectually iso- 
lated. Bitter to the end, he continued to issue jeremiads against 
the Supreme Court and Martin Luther King but unfortunately 
for him few were listening. Indeed, by 1968 the major thrust of 
southern conservatism had switched from a concern for segrega- 
tion to a defense of industrialization and business values. To a 
certain extent Davidson himself reflected this shift. He, who had 
been the most critical of all the Southern Agrarians regarding the 
New South spirit of industrialization, now during the 1960's praised 
the propaganda of the Southern States Industrial Council and be- 
came closely identified with the National Review, a journal sympa- 
thetic to right-wing business interests. One thing is certain and 
that is the South of the 1970's would have been a strange and 
perhaps hostile land for Donald Davidson. Indeed, what would he 
have made of a South in which the Tennessee Valley Authority 
is a sacred cow, in which southern universities are busily recruiting 
black quarterbacks and linebackers, in which the portrait of Martin 
Luther King hangs in the Georgia State Capitol, and in which the 
most important of all the Southern Agrarians commends the con- 
temporary versions of Henry W. Grady and Daniel A. Tompkins?” 
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